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LEADING SOCIOLOGICAL BOoKs 
PUBLISHED IN 1917 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS, Pu.D. 


Following the custom of previous years, the Seminar in Soci- 
ology (University of Southern California), gave special attention 
during 1917 to the analysis and criticism of sociological books 
which appeared during the given calendar year. One hundred 
and five sociological books published in 1917 in the English lan- 
guage came to tha attention of the Seminar. Of this number, 
nineteen were found to possess such serious and outstanding weak- 
nesses that mention of them, accordingly, has been omitted from 
this monograph. Through oversight, it is probable that the re- 
maining list of eighty-seven books does not include all of the lead- 

ing sociological books of the year. 
The eighty-seven sociological books herein reviewed may be 
classified under the following sub-headings: 


(1) General and Psychological Sociology—d. 
(2) General Applied Sociology—8. 
(3) General Problems of Democracy and of a World 
Society—12. 
(4) Educational Sociology—4. 
(5) Rural Sociology—2. 
(6) Criminological Problems—7. 
(7) Immigration and Racial Problems—8. 
(8) Problems of Social Religion—8. 
(9) Problems of the Family and Housing—5. 
(10) Labor Problems—13. 
(11) Problems of Poverty—3. 
(12) Recreation and Amusement Problems—2. 
(13) Public Health Problems—4. 
(14) Unclassified—6. 
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I. GENERAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY 


Community, a Sociological Study: Being an attempt to Set 
Out the Nature and Fundamental Laws of Social Life. By R, 
M. Maciver, D.Phil., associate professor of political science, the 
University of Toronto. The book is an introduction to a com. 
prehensive social science which analyzes the interests that oper. 
ate in the common life of the human race. By ‘‘community,” 
the author means the common life of people. Professor Maciver 
centers his thought upon the primary laws of communal devel- 
opment, which he approaches from philosophic and psychologic 
standpoints, and at times in a distinctly original way. He states 
the most important of these primary laws as follows: ‘‘Sociali- 
zation and individualization are two sides of a single process,” 
Communal progress is measured by the value which individuals 
attach to personality in themselves and in others. Militarism in 
the world must be overcome; as a system it is the enemy of social 
development, because social development makes deeper and broader 
the social structures which war pulls down, and it makes deeper 
and more universal the sense of community which war confounds.” 
The author’s analyses, while lengthy at times, make a fundamental 
contribution to social theory. 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. By Charles A. Ell 
wood, Ph.D., professor of sociology, the University of Missouri. 
After giving introductory chapters relative to the field of social 
psychology, to the relations between organic and social evolution, 
and to the connections between human nature and human society, 
Professor Ellwood makes his main contribution in a statement 
of the nature of social unity and of social continuity and of the 
character of social change under both normal and abnormal con- 
ditions. If the essential functions and institutions of social life 
have free opportunities for expression, then dynamic civilization 
will advance in an evolutionary way, but let intellectual flexi- 
bility as expressed in habits and institutions be violated, then 
social change will assume a dangerous, destructive, and revolu- 
tionary character. Both an excessive individualism and an over- 
stressed socialism are to be feared. In the concluding chapters, 
Professor Ellwood has matured his earlier ideas upon the sub- 
jects of instinct and intelligence, imitation and suggestion, sym- 
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pathy and consciousness of kind, social order and social progress. 
The book has already taken a place as a standard work in social 


psychology. 


An Historical Introduction to Social Economy. By F. Stuart 
Chapin, Ph.D., associate professor of sociology and economics, 
Smith College. Professor Chapin considers the contrasting types 
of industrial organization, which have prevailed in the world since 
Grecian times; he also gives a correlative description of the pri- 
vate and public methods of meeting the problems of poverty in 
each period. Three modern economic and social revolutions are 
described, namely, the agricultural revolution, the industrial rev- 
olution, and the revolution in communication. Three modern 
characteristic systems of constructive philanthropy receive em- 
phasis—the Elberfeld system, the Charity Organization Move- 
ment, and social insurance. While the title of the book is not 
entirely apropos and while the style is necessarily at times some- 
what sketchy, the author has rendered a unique service in trac- 
ing, constructively, from Greek to current times, two important 
socio-economic phenomena, namely, industrial organization and 
philanthropic effort. 


Philosophy and the Social Problem. By Will Durant, Ph.D., 
instructor in philosophy, extension teaching, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The social problem is defined as that ‘‘of reducing human 
misery by modifying social institutions.’’ For such a program, 
the synthesizing viewpoint of philosophy is essential. But philos- 
ophy, on the other hand, if it is to render real service, must 
become socialized. The author points out certain of the social 
ements in the philosophic thinking of Socrates, Plato, Bacon, 
Spinoza, Nietzsche; he argues in behalf of the theory that knowl- 
edge is power and that it is also social power,—as a basis for a 
proposed organization of ‘‘intellectuals’’ to be known as a ‘‘Society 
for Social Research.’’ Originality of expression and thought is 
frequent ; the treatment is at times ambiguous, e. g., of Nietzsche’s 
seial philosophy; the argument is not well worked out and hence 
not always convincing. 


Social Environment. By George R. Davies, Ph.D., the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. The author has given a simplified 
statement of the biological point of view and of biological and 








social evolution. A comparison is made of the biological and 
environmental factors in social progress. Chapter IV contain 
the real contribution of the book where it is shown that ‘‘the ma. 
turing of genius and talent into actual achievement is a matter 
that depends very strictly’’ upon environmental factors, such 4s 
‘*the leisure resulting from wealth, the opportunity afforded by 
social standing, and the nearness to educational influences.”’ In 
supporting this proposition, Dr. Davies adds to the work of Odin 
and Ward chiefly through the use of statistical science. 


II. GENERAL APPLIED SOCIOLOGY 


Social Diagnosis. By Mary E. Richmond, director, Charity 
Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation. After years 
of ripe experience, the author has written in a remarkably sue- 
cessful fashion a book of standards for social workers in doing 
case work. She rightly believes that social workers, like other 
professional people, such as physicians and lawyers, should have 
common standards by which to work. Miss Richmond analyzes 
social evidence and outlines methods for obtaining the actual 
facts in case work from the given families, the relatives, the med- 
ical sources, the schools, and the employers. Rules are given 
for making diagnoses of the real needs in each case. Special 
types of problems are considered, such as those arising from the 
needs of the immigrant family, of the neglected child, of the un- 
married mother, of the blind, of the inebriate, of the feeble- 
minded. Every social worker should not only read but may well 
afford to own a copy of this standard treatise and encyclopedia 
on case work. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, held 
at Pittsburg, 1917. This volume when compared with those for 
previous years shows several modifications. The change in title 
from Conference of Charities and Corrections to Conference of 
Social Work gives official stamp to the disrepute into which the 
terms ‘‘Charities,’’ and ‘‘Corrections’’ have fallen; but the new 
title is, unfortunately, awkward. The new section on ‘‘Social 
Problems and the War’’ affords little constructive material. The 
former division on Feeble-mindedness appears under the improved 
designation of Mental Hygiene. A division on Rural Social 
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Problems is a welcome addition. Social insurance receives special 
attention; it is defined as ‘‘true communal risk bearing.’’ De- 
mocracy is stressed; the need for economic justice is strongly em- 
phasized. In the Conference Sermon, the Rt. Rev. Charles D. 
Williams points out that ‘‘charity’’ has failed because it nour- 
ishes dependence and hyprocrisy and that ‘‘social service’’ has 
become impotent because it has run ‘‘full against the blank im- 
passable walls of our unjust industrial conditions and unright- 
eous economic system, our utterly impossible and intolerable 
method of the distribution of wealth.’’ 


Introduction to Sociology. By Emory S. Bogardus, (Re- 
view taken from Book Review Digest, January, 1918.) ‘‘This 
text-book (is offered) as an introduction not only to sociology 
in its restricted sense, but to the entire field of the social sciences. 

(The author) discusses the population basis of social 
progress, the geographic, biologic, and psychologic bases as well; 
social progress as affected by genetic, hygienic, recreative, eco- 
nomic, political, ethical, esthetic, intellectual, religious and asso- 
ciative factors. A closing chapter surveys the scientific outlook 
for social progress.”’ 


The City Worker’s World in America. By Mrs. Mary K. 
Simkhoviteh, A.B., director of Greenwich House, New York City. 
Mrs. Simkhovitch discusses broadly, yet always in the light of 
her fifteen years’ experience at Greenwich, the problems of the 
industrial worker and his family. The title of the book does not 
clearly indicate the content. The author writes in brief chapters, 
concisely and clearly, of the wages, the housing conditions, the 
standards of living, the educational problems, the recreational 
problems, and of the political and religious reactions of the in- 
dustrial family. The book appears as volume X in the American 
Social Science Series, edited by Samuel McCune Lindsay. 


Social Problems in Porto Rico. By Fred K. Fleagle, dean, 
University of Porto Rico. The problematic phases of the social 
situation in Porto Rico are handled in this small, attractive vol- 
ume with satisfactory results. Dean Fleagle has brought to- 
gether a body of new and significant facts concerning social con- 
ditions in Porto Rico, regarding the population, the family life, 
woman and child labor, poverty, sickness, unemployment. The 
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book makes a unique contribution to an understanding of Port 
Rican social problems, and in a comparative way it throws light 
on similar social problems elsewhere. 


The Technique of Social Surveys. By Manuel C. Elmer, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of sociology, the University of Kan. 
sas. This handbook is to be added to the pamphlet by Miss By. 
ington, ‘‘What Social Workers Should Know About Their Ow 
Communities,’ and Dr. Aronowici’s book, The Social Survey, in 
the social surveyor’s kit of tools. Methods are presented for gath- 
ering facts concerning population, industry, health, housing, amuse. 
ments, delinquency, educational, religious activities. The book 
might well be developed on the side of the interpretation of social 
facts. 


Elementary Social Science. By Frank M. Leavitt, University 
of Chicago, and Edith Brown, Lane Technical High School, Chi- 
eago. This manual for high school pupils deals in an elementary 
and somewhat fragmentary way with the land, labor, capital, 
and management questions, with poverty, crime, public health, 
and with ‘‘a few facts of political science.’’ 


Social Problems. By Anna Stewart, Los Angeles High 
School. A unique and original set of outlines and bibliographies 
for the discussion of social problems in high school classes. Lead- 
ing social questions are treated from the standpoint of social ad- 
justment. 


III. GENERAL PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY AND 
OF A WORLD SOCIETY 


The Nature of Peace, an inquiry Into, and the Terms of Its 
Perpetuation. By Thorstein Veblen, Ph.D., University of Mis- 
souri. A nationalized society, moved by a frenzied ‘‘national” 
patriotism, that is imperialistic and autocratic,—such is Prus- 
sianized Germany. The coming of permanent peace rests upon 
the elimination of autocratic rulers and on the abatement within 
all nations of the rights of private ownership and of competitive 
gain and competitive spending. With such changes effected, 4 
League of Nations could be established with the hope of guaran- 
teeing permanent peace. The book is an able expression of al 
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original mind in the working out of a basis for peace on social- 
istic and international grounds; it is penetrating, incisive, thought- 
simulating, and ‘‘ Veblenesque.”’ 


Democracy Ater the War. By John A. Hobson. This treatise 
by # distinguished English thinker forecasts an impending con- 
fict (after the great War of the Nations is over) between ‘‘a 
narrow nationalism aiming at security for property and vested 
rights and armed with all the authority of tradition’’ on one side, 
and ‘‘internationalism, democracy, and social justice’’ on the 
other hand. The outlook for real democracy is not presented in 
the brightest of terms. ‘‘The poverty of the poor and the wealth 
of the rich conspire to make democracy impossible.’’ The author 
utters a prophetic warning against deep-seated camouflaging 
when the war is over, in the name of democracy by special privi- 
lege, by economic and politically autocratic interests. 


Is Civilization a Disease? By Stanton Coit. Civilization— 
of the past ten thousand years—is passing away and a new stage 
of human history markedly different from ‘‘civilization’’ with 
an entirely different social structure is in process. Commercial 
competition will be supplanted by a world organization (non-com- 
petitive) of economic factors; the new world society will be based 
on world-wide social agreement. 


American World Policies. By Walter Wail. America as 
an operating unit in a world society is the key-note of the volume. 
Economie factors are called the leading causes of war. The 
United States is urged to beware of policies of isolation, material- 
ism, imperialism, and to adopt a policy of internationalism in 
their stead, and to unite with like-minded nations in an interna- 
tional union of mutual interest. 


Ultimate Democracy and Its Making. By Newell R. Sims, 
University of Florida. Professor Sims constructs a theory of 
democracy upon (a) economic equality, (b) eugenics, (c) a pop- 
ular sovereignty which includes all of the group members, and 
(d) a social equilibration of the complicated racial energies. 


Nationalism. By Rabindranath Tagore. A severe criticism 
of nationalism is found in this essay; the ‘‘nation’’ is pronounced 
& perfect organization of power, but not of spiritual idealism. 
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Nationalism in Europe and America, in\Japan, and in Indis 
must submit its political and economic might to spiritualization 
and become humanized and internationalizedthis is the under. 
lying theme. 


The North American Idea. By James A. MacDonald, editor, 
Toronto Globe. This series of lectures, delivered at Vanderbilt 
University, argues that the North American Idea means ‘‘good 
will’? to the world. The extension of operation of this law has 
been blocked by German aggression; but Germany’s undoing is 
certain. ‘‘An internationalized world is to be the outcome of the 
present world conflict of ideas.’’ 


The Principle of Nationalities. By Israel Zangwill. A na- 
tion, according to Mr. Zangwill, does not rest upon unity of race, 
language, religion, territory; but is ‘‘a state of mind correspond- 
ing to a political fact.’’ The real need of nations is, not increas- 
ing independence but interrelation—without oppression—in an 
established international order. 


Social and International Ideals. By Bernard Bosanquet. 
These reprinted essays deal with miscellaneous but important 
topics, such as, the function of the state in the promotion of the 
unity of mankind, and the true nature of patriotism. 


Our Democracy, Its Origins and Its Tasks. By James H. 
Tufts, Ph.D., University of Chicago. A socio-ethical interpreta- 
tion of democracy drawn from a fundamental understanding of 
American history and current American movements is made avail- 
able by the appearance of this volume. 


Patriotism, National and International. By Sir Charles Wald- 
stein, Cambridge, England. This essay in five chapters sets out 
the difference between hyper-national patriotism as seen in Ger- 
many and international patriotism—of the future—with an argu- 
ment in support of the latter. 


Nationalism and Internationalism. Ry Ramsay Muir. The 
principles of autocracy (in the central empires of Europe) are 
presented as being in the final stages of an unsuccessful struggle 
with the rule of liberty and law. 
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IV. EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Introduction to Educational Sociology. By Walter R. 
Smith, Ph.D., Kansas State Normal School. Upon the basis of 
a study of (1) ‘‘primary social groups’’ (after Cooley), such 
as the family, play, community groups, of (2) intermediate 
groups, e. g., labor unions, and of (3) the state, Professor Smith 
diseusses methods for the socialization of discipline, of courses 
of study, and of teaching technique. The concluding chapter is 
devoted to the essentials of a socialized school. The book aims 
to show what sociology possesses that is valuable to the educator; 
it is the best text-book—to date—in the new field which it rep- 
resents. 


A New Basis for Social Progress. By W. C. White and L. J. 
Heath. The theory is advanced that education—including the 
college and university—should be developed as a regional unit; 
not on state lines but to meet regional needs; not for the purpose 
of educating the world, but in order to educate the given region 
how to know itself and to build up itself into a useful societary 
unit. 


Educational Sociology. By David Snedden, state commis- 
sioner Of education, Massachusetts. His syllabus in two parts 
forms an excellent teaching basis for the courses of study which 
present the technique of socialized education. It is to be hoped 
that the syllabus will be developed in book form. 


Re-Education. By George E. Barton. The extensive growth 
of public charitable institutions in behalf of the victims of poverty, 
disease, vice, and crime is depicted ; the fear is expressed that these 
institutions will become too top-heavy for civilization to carry. 
Mr. Barton champions vocational education for the handicapped, 
80 that public philanthropic institutions may become self-sup- 
porting; he neglects, however, emphasis upon the development of 
preventive measures. 


V. RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Introduction to Rural Sociology. By Paul L. Vogt, Ph.D. 
This text-book enters the field in which Gillette’s Constructive 








Sociology has held more or less undisputed possession for three or 
four years. It stresses such topics as The Physical Setting for 
Rural Life, the Rural Land Question, Rural Education, and the 
Rural Church. The problems of Village Life are discussed at 
length; it is held that the village is a potentiality of considerable 
importance in solving rural problems. The facts are drawn, 
chiefly, from the Mississippi Valley rural regions. Ten charts 
and ten maps, together with questions for study, topics for re. 
search, and reading references add to the usefulness of the text. 


The Sociology of Rural Life. By George E. Vincent, Warren 
H. Wilson, Edward A. Ross, Ernest R. Groves, Paul L. Vogt, John 
M. Gillette, and others, and edited by Scott E. W. Bedford. This 
symposium represents the papers read at the eleventh annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, held at Columbus, 
Ohio, December 27-29, 1916. In the opening paper, President 
George E. Vincent dwelt upon the necessity of considering rural 
problems, not from the standpoint of rural districts themselves, 
but from that ‘‘of national unity and welfare.’’ With this end 
in view, is the future American countryside to be filled ‘with 
wage-earners employed by great corporations,’’ or is it to be ‘‘the 
home of co-operating individual owners banded together under 
competent leadership for a satisfying life, and for efficient service 
to the nation?’’ Professor Ross describes the nature of rural de- 
cline, and argues that this unfortunate tendency is due, not to 
**folk degeneration’’ in the country districts, but to ‘‘folk deple- 
tion.’’ Other papers are deserving of specific mention, but space 
is not available. 


VI. CRIMINOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri, who distinguished 
himself as an eminent lawyer, professor, editor, and scholar. 
Translated by J. I. Kelly and John Lisle. The abridged transla- 
tion of Ferri’s Criminal Sociology is now superseded by a trans- 
lation of the complete treatise as revised by Ferri in the fifth and 
last French edition. Ferri, while a member of the Italian School 
of Criminologists, is more synthetic than his colleagues; he draws 
his data from a wide range of materials, including anthropology, 
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psychology, criminal statistics, penal law, and so forth. Ferri 
considers the causes of crime to be three-fold: (1) telluric, i. e., 
physical and geographic; (2) anthropological, i. e., inherited 
structural and functional phenomena; and (3) social, i. e., crime 
varies with density of population, the state of public opinion, the 
type of education, alcoholism, et cetera. Ferri’s chief weakness 
lies in an insistance upon determinism. 


Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. By William Healy, M.D. 
An application of the simpler principles of psycho-analysis to 
the phenomena of juvenile delinquency is followed by the clinical 
statements of thirty-six cases of juvenile misconduct and by a brief 
chapter of conclusions. Mental ‘‘conflicts’’ are generally based 
on mental repressions which a child or adolescent has experienced 
for a long period of time,—frequently in matters of sex. Because 
a desire has been unduly or improperly repressed, an abnormal 
psychic growth or explosion in some other direction may occur; 
misconduct frequently is the result. The book is commendable for 
its pioneer contributions, but needs to be supported by further 
psychological investigations. 


Truancy and Non-Attendance in the Chicago Schools. By 
Edith Abbott, Ph. D., and Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., 
University of Chicago, Chicago School of Civies and Philanthropy. 
Section I gives a complete history of compulsory legislation in 
Illinois ; section II describes in a detailed way the causes of truancy 
and non-attendance in the Chicago schools; the appendixes present 
many related documentary extracts. Truancy is of two types: 
Wilful and non-wilful,—the latter includes 95 per cent of the 
eases, and is caused chiefly by such factors as sickness, poverty, 
broken-up homes. The book would be strengthened by greater 
psychological emphasis; it, however, is to be rated as being of 
first rank in importance in its field. 


The Offender and His Relations to Law and Society. By 
Burdette G. Lewis, A.B., commissioner of correction, City of New 
York. Herein is found a modern, sociological discussion of many 
of the vital phases of such topics as the treatment of the criminal 
by society, the classification of offenders, the court, probation, the 
intermediate sentence, reformatories. Under Part II, on the pre- 
vention of crime, valuable but disproportionate attention is given 
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to police supervision ; other preventive factors that are considere 
are (1) the home, (2) the school, (3) the church, (4) recreation, 
(5) health. Mr. Lewis has contributed many original observ. 
tions from his own experience. 


The Public Defender, a necessary Factor in the Administrs. 
tion of Justice. By Mayer C. Goldman of the New York Bar 
It is fitting that the public defender idea which has been rapidly 
and rightly gaining ground during the last four years against the 
opposition of bar organizations and inert public opinion should 
be presented in book form by a lawyer with a sociological point 
of view, who has had experience in drawing up public defender 
legislation. Mr. Goldman points out the injustice of the ‘‘assigned 
counsel’’ system and of public prosecution. A useful chronology 
of the public defender movement is appended. Mr. Goldman has 
written a timely treatise on the benefits of this new and needed 
trend in penological procedure. 


The Prison and the Prisoner. Edited by Julia K. Jaffray. 
This symposium of fourteen experienced workers in matters of 
prison reform offers miscellaneously worth-while material. The 
content of the volume is inadequately organized, which character- 
istic is almost necessarily true of symposiums. Several of the 
papers are written by eminent penological authorities, such as, 
Osborne, Kirchwey, Whitin. 


Prison Reform. Compiled by Corinne Bacon. This volume 
in the Debater’s Handbook Series contains ninety articles dealing 


with nearly every phase of prison reform; a comprehensive vocab- 
ulary is added. 


VII. IMMIGRATION AND RACIAL PROBLEMS 


The Immigrants and the Community. By Grace Abbott. The 
reader starts with the immigrant on his journey to this country, 
goes with him while he is seeking work, while he is being exploited, 
when he gets into the courts, considers him in relation to prob- 
lems of public health, poverty, industrial democracy, education, 
politics, and internationalism. The book closes with a discussion 
of the immigrant’s place in a social program. The underlying 
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thesis is that of showing concretely ‘‘how the immigrant and in- 
directly the community have suffered both materially and spirit- 
ully from our failure to plan for his protection and for his ad- 
justment to American life.’’ The author draws upon her eight 
years’ work with the Immigrants’ Protective League, her seven 
years’ residence at Hull House, and her seven months’ investigation 
for the Massachusetts Commission of Investigation in writing a 
remarkably satisfactory work on immigration. 


The Making of an American, the Story of an Immigrant. By 
M. E. Ravage. A Roumaaiar Jewish boy hears of the wonderful 
possibilities in America, overcomes many cbstacles, arrives in this 
country only to be disillusioned in many disappointing ways, 
reaches ‘‘the stench and the squalor and the oppressive noisy tene- 
ments of New York’s dingiest slums ‘‘in a dazed and dumfounded 
hut good spirited condition, begins work as a peddler, obtains a 
job in a saloon, advances to a position in a sweat-shop, and mani- 
fests intellectual aspirations which lead him to the University 
of Missouri, where he succeeds in making the changes in his mental 
habits that result in Americanization. Mr. Ravage has written a 
keen portrayal of the psychological readjustments that are in- 
volved in an alien’s single-handed struggle to become American- 
ized. 


The Japanese Invasion, a Study in the Psychology of Inter- 
racial Contacts. By Jesse F. Steiner, Ph.D. The impelling de- 
sire of the Japanese to come to the United States because of the 
wnumbered industrial opportunities awaiting the intensive worker 
irom an over-crowded country is made clear. The practical sig- 
nificance of race antipathy is set down as being vital in any con- 
sideration that involves Japanese immigration; but the author 
holds that race prejudice is an external matter having no real 
intrinsic bases. Dr. Steiner exercises psychological ability in in- 
terpreting a large number of facts concerning the Japanese ques- 
tion, which is the only immigration problem that involves vital 
international complications. 


Americanization, Compiled by Winthrop Talbot (Debaters’ 
Handbook Series). Three large, vital subjects are presented 
through this collection of numerous well-chosen excerpts and ref- 
erences from American speeches and writings, namely, (1) prinei- 
ples of Americanization, (2) essentials of Americanization, and 
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(3) the technique of Race-assimilation. A wide range of historic 
documents and current papers has been drawn upon and many 
pages of annotated bibliography are given. 


Mankind, Racial Values and the Racial Prospect. By Seth 
K. Humphrey. A vigorous argument is made in favor of both 
positive and negative eugenics, and in behalf of a general recogni- 
tion of the importance of race consciousness, particularly of an 
all-embracing race consciousness, and of fundamental race values, 
The author has overlooked the large amount of latent ability, and 
genius that the less fortunate classes possess and transmit from 
one generation to the next; he has neglected the full importance 
of education and opportunity in giving latent talent and genius 
a chance for expression. The style is clear, strong, and untech- 
nical. 


The Chosen People. By Sidney Nyburg. In this novel, which 
has been called a Jewish ‘‘Inside of the Cup,’’ the gulf exists be- 
tween wealthy Jews of a fashionable Jewish congregation and the 
poor Jews of the slums. The unity of the Jewish people is pro- 
claimed ; the power of the Hebrew religion to solve social problems 
is explained. 


The Future of the Southern Slavs. By A. H. E. Taylor. A 
sympathetic treatment of Southern Slavs that urges a better un- 
derstanding of the Serbo-Croations and a fusion of these sections 
of the Slavic race into a state under their own control and govern- 
ment. 

Earliest Man. By Frederick W. H. Migeod. The earliest 
stages in the evolution of man are described on the basis of obser- 
vations in West Africa of the ways of wild animals and primitive 
people. 


VIII. PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL RELIGION 


A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George A. Coe, 
Ph.D., Union Theological Seminary. Dr. Coe applies a practical 
theory of social idealism to Christian education. The doctrine 
of the brotherhood of man is taken seriously, and the principle 
of love is put at the basis of all education. ‘‘Forward, out of na- 
tionalism, with its limitations upon brotherhood, into world s0- 
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ciety’’ is the slogan of the book. The underlying telic principle is 
stated as follows: ‘‘The future of society depends upon the sort 
of social education that we think is worth while to provide.’’ This 
yolume is the best which has yet appeared in the field of religious 
education. 

The Social Teachings of the Prophets and of Jesus. By 
Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., Yale University. The social ideals and 
teachings of Moses, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and of the other pre-exilic 
prophets, of the exilic and post-exilie writers, of Jesus, and of 
his immediate followers, are analyzed in a thorough and scholarly 
manner. From the ‘‘garden’’ described in Genesis, with its small 
social unit, the family, to the new Jerusalem coming down from 
Heaven with its happy community life, Professor Kent has made 
exceedingly clear and strong the social principles involved. This 
volume is of first rank and unexcelled; it deserves the wide and 
eareful reading of clergy and laymen, and of biblical and non- 
biblical students everywhere. 

Recreation and the Church. By Herbert W. Gates, director, 
Religious Education, Brick Church, Rochester, New York. The 
belief is growing that the church should take constructive interest 
in the reereational life of the people, instead of maintaining, 
chiefly, an attitude of repression. Mr. Gates supports this theory 
and its corollary that the interest of the church in play, games, 
and recreation in general should be taken not merely as ‘‘baits’’ 
to lure unwary boys and girls under religious influence, but for 
the reason that recreational opportunities furnish ‘‘the best oppor- 
tunity for direct as well as indirect moral and religious training.’’ 
Programs, description of equipment, and methods of organization 
are given. 

A Theology for the Social Gospel. By Walter Rauschenbusch, 
Rochester Theological Seminary. The Taylor Lectures at Yale 
University, April, 1917, were given in Professor Rauschenbusch’s 
usual clear and inspirational style. He re-interprets the general 
orthodox Christian doctrines from the modern sociological stand- 
point,—in terms of social salvation. 

The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. By Charles D. 
Williams, Episcopal Bishop, Michigan. Squares modern Christi- 
anity with justice in dealing with economic and industrial prob- 
lems. Sociological and religious teachings find strong, clear co- 
ordination in the writings of Bishop Williams. 
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Community Work. By F. H. T. Ritchie. The work of the 
Y. M. C. A. community secretaries is described and a definite 
policy of community welfare work through the religious and edv. 
cational agencies of communities is advocated. 


The Challenge of St. Louis. By George B. Mangold, Ph.D, 
Outlines the social problems of St. Louis and inquires: What is 
the church doing to help solve these questions? The handbook is 
intended for the use of church study classes. 


The Challenge of Pittsburgh. By Daniel L. Marsh, D.D. A 
vivid, virile portrayal of the social and religious situation in Pitts. 
burgh from the Protestant standpoint, and written for use in local 
study classes. 


IX. PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY AND HOUSING 


A Social History of the American Family from Colonial Times 
to the Present (to be published in three volumes). Volume I. By 
Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph.D. The initial volume in this series traces 
the history of the American family to the Revolutionary period. 
Detailed description is given of the colonial family of New Eng- 
land, of colonial family life in the South, and of the domestic 
relations in the central colonies. The author has brought together 
much data which he has gleaned from the sources and from secon- 
dary materials. A student and teacher of American history will 
undoubtedly find this series indispensable. The able review of 
volume I by America’s premier scholar in the study of the family 
as a social institution—Professor George Elliott Howard—in the 
American Journal of Sociology, March, 1918, should be consulted. 


The Minimum Cost of Living. A Study of Families of Lim- 
ited Income in New York City. By Winfield S. Gibbs, New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. This con- 
erete study gives the cost of living of seventy-five dependent fam- 
ilies (widows with their children) under the care of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. The col- 
lecting of the statistics was preceded by careful training of the 
given families in budget-making. The yearly summary of the 
seventy-five dietaries in detail is presented. The results of syste- 
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matic instruction in the homes of the poor form a strong argu- 
ment in behalf of providing home teachers for the poor neighbor- 
hoods of every city in the country. 


Housing Problems in America. Proceedings of the Sixth Na- 
tional Conference on Housing, held in Chicago, 1917. A sym- 
posium of addresses which discusses the problems of war housing 
in industrial cities, the relation of tuberculosis to housing, organ- 
izing the housing work of a community, housing laws, the zoning 
system, Chicago’s housing problems, and the housing progress of 
the year. 


English Domestic Relations, 1487-1653. By C. L. Powell. A 
treatise drawn from the literature, laws, and historic data of the 
period in question. An extensive bibliography is appended. 


Good Housing That Pays. By Fullerton L. Waldo. A de- 
seription of the work of the Octavia Hill Association of Phila- 
delphia from its beginning in 1896. 


X. LABOR PROBLEMS 


The Labor Movement, from the standpoint of religious values. 
By Harry F. Ward, Boston University School of Theology. A 
stenographie report of a series of remarkable noon-day lectures that 
were delivered in Ford Hall, Boston, in 1915. Trade unions, social- 
ism, syndicalism, the demand for leisure, the demand for income, 
democracy and industry,—these are the main topics. Rarely has 
a minister of the Christian Gospel seen labor values so clearly, 
sympathetically, and with such a fine understanding and straight- 
forward presentation of them. One keynote of the lectures is 
found in the quoted sentence from Lincoln: ‘‘If it comes to a 
question between capital and labor, labor must take priority, be- 
cause labor precedes capital and there is no capital without it.’’ 


Women as Munition Makers, and Munition Workers in Eng- 
land and France. By Amy Hewes and Henriette R. Walter, Fus- 
sell Sage Foundation. The first part makes plain the conditions 
under which a selected group of women workers was engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions in Bridgeport, Connecticut, in 1916; 
the second part deals with similar occupational activity in England 
and France. 
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Newsboy Service. By Mrs. Anna Y. Reed. In this book 
Mrs. Reed has published the results of a painstaking study of 
1,357 newsboys in Seattle. The Seattle newsboys, apparently, have 
more opportunities and are more advanced as a type than news 
boys in other large cities. Not the abolition of newsboy service 
for young boys, but the vocational study of the work is recom. 
mended. 


A Seasonal Industry. By Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage 
Foundation. This investigation of the millinery trade in New 
York City brings out the seasonal character of the work, the effects 
of seasonal employment upon wages, the lack of organization of 
the workers. The author advocates a minimum wage board for 
the industry as a vital means of public protection of the workers. 


Conditions of Labor in American Industries. By W. Jett 
Lauck and Edgar Sydenstricker. This summary of recent studies 
in the United States (for the period from 1900 to 1915) is drawn 
from various private, state, and Federal investigations; it covers 
facts dealing with wages, living conditions, irregular employment; 
it contains over 100 pages of related statistics. 


The Right to Work. By J. Elliott Ross,, Ph. D. The right 
to work is considered to be an essentially Christian doctrine. The 
author advances measures to prevent persons from drifting into 
the unemployed class, opposes overtime, favors unemployment in- 
surance, and gives worth-while suggestions concerning a national 
labor program for this country. 


The Organizability of Labor. By William O. Weyforth. An- 
alyzes the factors which help and which hinder the organizability 
of labor,—of which there are four groups, namely: (1) the char- 
acter of the unions, (2) the nature of the workers, (3) the atti- 
tude of employers, and (4) general economic conditions. 


The Works Manager Today. By Sidney Webb, social econ- 
omist, England. The problems of an industrial manager are ex- 
plained. An efficient manager is not one who gets the largest gross 
production but the largest results in the light of ‘‘the human ef- 
forts and sacrifices involved.’’ 
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King Coal. By Upton Sinclair. The material for this novel 
was secured chiefly from a study of the mines in Colorado in 
1914 and 1915. Mr. Sinclair has handled the coal mines after 
the fashion of his treatment of the stock yards in The Jungle; he 
gives a realistic, stirring picture of the anti-social phases of coal 
mining. 

Workmen’s Compensation. By James E. Rhodes. The work- 
men’s compensation movement in this country is clarified from 
the standpoint of its history and its basic principles. A digest of 
the workmen’s compensation laws in effect in the various states 
at the close of 1916 constitutes a useful reference feature. 


Women War Workers. Edited by Gilbert Stone. First-hand 
deseriptions of war-time occupations of leading types of women 
war workers—from nurses to munition makers—in England and 
France comprise the essence of this book. 


Collective Bargaining in the Lithographic Industry. By 
Henry E. Hoagland. A concise, scholarly discussion of a spe- 
cialized field. 


The Food of Working Women in Boston. By Lucile Eaves. 
Scientific and thoroughly commendable. 


XI. PROBLEMS OF POVERTY 


Jewish Philanthropy, an Exposition of Principles and Meth- 
ods of Jewish Social Service in the United States. By Boris D. 
Bogen. Jewish philanthropic activities and organizations have 
long been known for their thoroughness and efficiency. Mr. Bogen 
has written a competent and scholarly statement of the principles 
which have motivated Jewish philanthropy during the past twenty 
years in the United States; he has produced a valuable resumé for 
both Jewish and non-Jewish social workers. 


Contemporary Theories of Unemployment and Unemployment 
Relief. By Frederick C. Mills. Four leading sets of the causes 
of unemployment are set forth: (1) ‘‘the loss and lack’’ of in- 
dustrial quality, (2) industrial changes, (3) the labor reserve, 
and (4) the personal equation. The theories regarding unem- 
ployment of the Webbs, of Beveridge, Pigou, Rowntree, Lasker, 
Hobson, and others are reproduced, analyzed, and criticized. 
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Your Part in Poverty. By George Lansbury, editor, London 
Herald. Mr. Lansbury explains the growing working-class atti- 
tude in England; he shows how labor has created the comforts 
and privileges of life that many people enjoy thoughtlessly; he 
gives a socialistic program. Finally, the author, a labor leader, 
calls upon his followers ‘‘to believe in a God of Love, to accept 
Love as the greatest factor in life, and to translate into deeds of 
everyday life that belief and that acceptance.’’ 


XII. RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT PROBLEMS 


The Play Movement and Its Significance. By Henry S. Curtis. 
A sympathetic, practical treatment of the playground movement 
by the well-known authority on playground matters. In addi- 
tion to presenting the larger aspects of play, the author urges the 
provision of recreational facilities for the inmates of all types of 
public institutional agencies — for the feeble minded, the delin- 
quent, and the criminal. Special consideration is given to the 
work of the South Park Playgrounds of Chicago and of the Camp 
Fire Girls and the Boy Scouts. Methods for making a recreation 
survey are developed. 


The Commercialization of Leisure. By James P. Sizer, Man- 
ual Training High School, Indianapolis. Recreation is divided 
into three types: (1) spontaneous, (2) commercially organized, 
and (3) communally organized. The failure of the second class 
—including theaters, dance halls, and so forth—to meet societary 
ends is shown; and the need for the socialization of leisure is indi- 
cated. 


XIII. PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Causes of Tuberculosis. By Louis Cobbett. A large, sub- 
stantial volume containing a wealth of facts concerning the causes, 
prevalence and distribution of tuberculosis by an authority. 


The Nation’s Health. By Malcolm Morris, M.D. A candid 
description of venereal diseases and of their relation to public 
health from the British standpoint. 


The Institutional Care of the Insane in the United States 
and Canada. By Henry M. Hurd and others. The fourth and 
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fnal volume in this series gives the facts concerning institutional 
care of insane in Canada. 


State Sanitation. By George C. Whipple. Reviews the work 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Health, 1869-1914. 


XIV. UNCLASSIFIED 


The High Cost of Living. By Frederic C. Howe, Ph.D. The 
direct causes of the increasing cost of living are found, largely, 
in the lack of proportionate increase in agricultural production, the 
lack of adequate methods in direct marketing, the increase of unsat- 
isfactory tenant farming (leading to soil exhaustion), the lack of 
municipalization of food selling and of distribution, unjust taxa- 
tion of land, the lack of distribution of immigrants, the trading in 
“futures,’’ insufficient extension of rural credits. Remedial and 
preventive measures are urged; a broad vision is maintained. 


State Socialism, pro and con. Edited by Walling, Laidler, 
and others. State socialism is defined as the operation of the 
larger and more important economic functions of a nation by its 
government. The pros and cons are presented through the use 
of source materials. 


City Planning Progress in the United States. Edited by G. 
B. Ford and R. F. Warner, American Institute of Architects. An 
alphabetically arranged directory—by cities—of city planning 
progress in the. large and small cities of this country. 

The Community Theatre in Theory and Practice, By Louise 
Burleigh. Points out the need for the cultivation of community 
interests and shows how the community theatre may perform ex- 
tensively this service. 

Human Welfare Work in Chicago. By H. C. Carbaugh. A 
descriptive statement of the work that is being done in Chicago 
under the headings of music, other forms of art, recreation, edu- 
cation, philanthropy. 

Community Drama, Its Motive and Method of Neighborliness, 
an Interpretation. By Percy MacKaye. Community drama, in 
this essay, is considered as the ritual of democracy. 
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